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Acculturation Isn’t Everything 


Richard §. Lazarus, Professor Emeritus, University of California, 
Berkeley, USA 


Commentary on “Immigration, Acculturation, and Adaptation” 
by John W. Berry 


I was very pleased to see Professor Berry's ambitious examination of how to 
approach the adaptational problems encountered by immigrants. Given 
their magnitude and importance, the problems of uprooting, dislocation, or 
relocation, which are some of the terms often used instead of immigration 
and acculturation, have not been given their proper place in the social 
sciences. Indeed, these problems seem to have grown much worse in modern 
times. 

Although it is sound for Professor Berry to cast some of the processes 
involved in uprooting and relocating within the framework of cross-cultural 
psychology and acculturation, I don’t believe this framework covers the full 
range of such processes. His recognition of this is reflected in the word 
adaptation in the title. The role of acculturation in the difficult and stressful 
transition to another society seems overstated, forcing too much into a 
limited Procrustean bed. I am impressed with the scope and sophistication of 
the analysis, but see it as too broad and abstract to guide us well in filling in 
the more concrete details that are needed to comprise the most useful kind 
of theory. 

The fact that there are so many terms for what we are talking 
about—uprooting, dislocation, relocation, immigration, and acculturation— 
suggests that many different phenomena and processes are involved, many 
more than can be comfortably encompassed by Professor Berry’s impressive 
Fig. 2. I like the words dislocation and relocation because they are neutral 
about some of this diversity. People relocate for many reasons, and face 
many stresses that are only partly connected with the task of shedding one 
culture and acquiring another. 

For example, some are forced by war, often after long periods of loss, 
demoralisation, and debilitating internment to leave their countries, often 
by means of dangerous escapes. They must find another place willing to 
accept them, or live uncertainly as undocumented aliens in a place that does 
not give them the rights of citizenship. Others choose to leave to better 
themselves, with or without money to facilitate the transition. These and 
other variations must surely make a big difference in how these victims adapt 
to social malaise and relocation, the cost of this adaptation, and how well 
they do. 

As I] see it, what is offered in this article is more of a metatheory than a 
theory. It is about how we should think about and do research on relocation, 
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not about the specifics of the relocation process. After reading it. I found 
myself without a guide for thinking concretely about what happens to people 
when relocating. To develop an all-encompassing analytic system seems to 
have been the author's intent. As such, it is important and must be taken 
seriously, and what I say is less a criticism than an expression of the 
conviction that he (or we) must go much further into the specifics before the 
best use of it can be made in theory building. 

Jintend now to take up two sets of issues. which are within the scope of my 
own expertise. The first concerns the phenomena and processes of stress, 
emotion, and coping. The second concerns what I see as limitations to the 
concept of acculturation as the main framework with which to examine the 
relocation process. 


STRESS, EMOTION, AND COPING 


I was glad to see that stress and coping are given a prominent place in 
Professor Berry's model. However. if the process of relocation is to include 
stress and coping, then to understand what is happening we must also look to 
individual differences in coping skills, goals, beliefs, expectations, and how 
these relate to the environmental conditions being faced in daily 
adaptational transactions. The bottom line always consists of individuals 
struggling to survive and flourish in a social context. 

Stress and coping are, above all, relational concepts. The way they work in 
practice depends on the fit between characteristics of individuals and the 
environmental circumstances being faced, and how these change from 
transaction to transaction, and over time. Professor Berry's analysis seems 
relational. but most of it also seems structural and static to me, rather than 
process-centred, which I believe it must be. 

It is the ambitiousness and abstractness of the system, and its effort to 
force everything into the acculturation framework, that left me gasping. The 
system in Berry’s Fig. 2 is broad enough to allow me to locate the concepts of 
my own work and theory within it (Lazarus, 1966; Lazarus & Folkman, 
1984). But the framework, as broad and abstract as it is, cannot work without 
the details of a more concrete analysis of the stress, emotion, and coping 
processes, and the cognitive and motivational dynamics on which they 
depend. 

To study relocation requires that we focus on what Mr and Mrs X or Y, 
and their children, or whomever, expect and want, how they struggle day in 
and day out to manage the adaptational tasks they face in their new place of 
residence—indeed, we need to know what these tasks are—and their sense 
of how they are being received by their social and physical environment. The 
struggle and its emotional overtones probably varies among the different 
family members. Thus, over the long haul the adaptational problems of the 
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parents will probably be more difficult and frustrating than those of the 
children, who are young enough readily to learn the language and change 
outlooks and behaviour patterns, and who may be the main beneficiaries of 
the move. The parents may never learn the new language, and must make 
the most severe sacrifices for the next generation. 

We also need to recognise that any move to a new place, much less to a 
new society, creates major stressful demands and we need to wonder 
whether these stresses are different in degree and kind, over and above 
acculturation stresses, from those involved in relocation to another country. 
The analysis being offered also overlooks the stresses brought about by 
ordinary culture change within the same society. This too could be thought 
of as dislocation and relocation—involuntary, of course—within the society 
in which people are born and raised. 

Furthermore, generational conflicts are a source of stress in immigrant 
families as the children begin to acculturate to the new society more rapidly 
and perhaps more fully than their parents. Such conflicts also occur among 
those remaining in a society that is rapidly changing, rather than relocating 
into it; although the magnitude of this change is probably more modest than 
that for people who are relocating, it might be equally stressful depending on 
long-standing expectations about how things should be. Technological 
unemployment and corporate downsizing seem relevant here. 

At the risk of seeming imperialistic about my own area of research and 
thought, I believe the stress, emotion, and coping paradigm provides a more 
useful and general framework for viewing relocation than does 
acculturation, with the addition—perhaps belatedly—of a secondary 
concern with coping and adaptation. There are serious problems with the 
concept of culture and how it affects individuals in a society. 

Be that as it may, I would like to convince Professor Berry that it would be 
useful to give more attention to the particular emotions that arise from 
adaptational struggles rather than focusing only on psychological stress. In 
recent years I have been arguing (Lazarus, 1991, 1993) that we should be 
turning our attention away from stress to the emotions, which offer a far 
richer and clinically more useful descriptive and analytic focus than stress, 
per se. Stress tends to be a unidimensional concept—that is, a person in a 
situation experiences either high or low stress, without regard to its kind. 
Even in more complex analyses, stress theory never consists of more than 
three subtypes—harm, threat, and challenge. 

On the other hand, there are at least 15 different emotions, which occur in 
connection with adaptational struggles—namely, anger, envy, jealousy, 
anxiety, fright, guilt, shame, relief, hope, sadness—depression, happiness, 
pride, love, gratitude, and compassion. If we want to know what a person or 
family is struggling with and how they are doing, there are 15 or more 
different adaptational scenarios to help us answer this question. 
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Each emotion tells a different story about what is happening. Knowing 
that a person feels angry tells us something very different about the 
person—-environment relationship than knowing a person feels either 
anxious, jealous, guilty, hopeful, proud, and so forth. And if anger, say, or 
anxiety, is a frequent state of mind, which makes the emotion a personality 
trait or disposition, we have learned something of great importance about 
the person, about the stable environmental conditions that person faces, or 
both. 


THE CULTURE PROBLEM 


Cultural psychologists have an unfortunate tendency to treat culture as a 
monolithic concept, as if everyone growing up and living in that culture 
subscribes to the same values and beliefs, or shares a common pattern of 
coping. Even within countries that, we have usually assumed, have a far 
more uniform cultural pattern than multicultural North America—for 
example, Japan—there is ample evidence of substantial individual 
differences in outlook. 

Individual differences greatly complicate the acculturation framework 
and force us to look at how macrosocial factors, such as cultural values, get 
incorporated into the psychological make-up of individuals growing up 
within that society (see House, 1981 for a comprehensive treatment of 
socialisation). Individual differences, and the need to understand how social 
variables become a functional part of the individual’s psychological 
make-up, are beginning to be acknowledged in cross-cultural work, albeit 
sometimes reluctantly. We can see this in recent attempts to examine 
individualism and collectivism as phenomena of both individuals and 
cultures (see, for example, Kim et al., 1994; also Doi, 1985). 

If we are not careful. however, we will be in danger of repeating the 
mistakes of the recent past when the concept of “national character” was 
first criticised as overstated and circular, then later virtually abandoned. 
Professor Berry is well aware of problems like this, having mentioned them 
in his article, but we must continue to be wary when our main focus is 
cultural variation and its effect on emotion and adaptation. 

An alternative pattern for researchers who study relocation might be to 
avoid assuming that all or most people within a culture have the same beliefs, 
values, goal hierarchies, and ways of coping. By means of individual 
assessments, discrete groups that share common outlooks or coping 
strategies could be identified, and the researcher could then study their 
emotional reactions to particular transactions with the environment, 
including the larger struggle to adapt in the new country to which they have 
immigrated. 
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I am troubled by the lack of research interest in individual differences and 
what is psychobiologically universal across cultures (however, see Brown, 
1991; Tooby & Cosmides, 1990). In my own theoretical approach to emotion 
and adaptation (Lazarus, 1991), I maintained that cultural differences in 
emotion are based on factors influencing individual cognitive appraisals of 
the personal significance of what is happening. 

I also proposed that particular relational meanings, which I refer to as 
core relational themes, distinguish each emotion and are universal across all 
cultures. However differently members of diverse cultures label and explain 
their emotional experiences, all adults have at some time in their lives felt 
demeaned and, therefore, angry, felt personal enhancement and, therefore, 
pride, and felt that they have violated a societal moral standard and, 
therefore, experienced guilt or shame, and so on for each of the other 
emotions. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite my sense that stress, emotion, and coping theory is a more general 
and successful paradigm than acculturation as a framework for thinking 
about dislocation and relocation, I found Professor Berry’s article to be 
impressive and stimulating. Its scope and sophistication are breathtaking, 
and the ambitious attempt to provide an all-encompassing approach to 
dislocation and relocation demands respect. Nevertheless, I also believe that 
his level of analysis is so broad and abstract that the details, such as 
individual differences in goals, beliefs, and coping skills and styles, which 
would put flesh and bones on the process of relocating, must be added if we 
are to achieve its full theoretical potential. However, I am glad to have had a 
chance to read and comment on the paper. 
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